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enables man to apprehend the Infinite under different
names and under varying disguises. Without that
faculty, no religion, not even the lowest worship of
idols and fetishes, would be possible; and if we will
but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions a
groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the in-
conceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after
the Infinite, a love of God.'

I do not quote these words because I altogether
approve of them now. I very seldom approve alto-
gether of what I have written myself some years ago.
I fully admit the force of many objections that have
been raised against that definition of religion, but I
still think that the kernel of it is sound. I should
not call it now an exhaustive definition of religion,
but I believe it supplies such characteristics as will
enable us to distinguish between religious conscious-
ness on one side, and sensuous and rational conscious-
ness on the other.

What has been chiefly objected to in my definition
of religion, was that I spoke of it as a mental faculty.
* Faculty' is a word that rouses the anger of certain
philosophers, and to some extent I share their objec-
tions. It seems to be imagined that faculty must
signify something substantial, a spring as it were,
setting a machine in motion; a seed or a pip that can
be handled, and will spring up when planted in proper
soil. How faculty could be used in such a sense, I
have never been able to comprehend, though I cannot
deny that it has often been tb us used. Faculty signi-
fies a mode of action, never a substantial something.
Faculties are neither gods nor ghosts, neither powers
nor principalities. Faculties are inherent in sub-